CHAPTER    XXII
The 'Battle of the Straits
THE NEWS THAT REACHED FRANCO DURING HIS FIRST DAYS
at Tetuan was not good news. Hopes and expectations
seemed to be crumbling into failure. The navy, already Red,
blocked the passage across the Straits for the army. Spain
offered a picture of confusion, which each day assumed a
more tragic aspect. The army of the north lacked material,
ammunition, and the most essential necessities for war.
Red emissaries were shouting the victory of the "loyal
forces" in Madrid, Vizcaya, Guipiizcoa, Santander, Levante,
and Catalonia. The entire southern part of Spain was
aflame, and Queipo de Llano, with very little equipment,
had to be everywhere at the same time in order to be on
hand where voices called for help, while he maintained
himself with genial improvisations in Seville, which was
dominated by the Reds and which the revolution looked
upon as its own.
The Insurgent movement had against it the navy and
the greater part of the diplomatic corps, and the gold in the
country was in the possession of the government at Madrid,
as were also the best artillery armouries and the armaments
of entire divisions which were in the Marxist zone. And the
attempts on the part of insurgents were a series of misfor-
tunes. First there was the death of Sanjurjo, then the Chur-
ruca got away, the garrison at Barcelona was lost after a
struggle, and the greater part of the air forces were loyal
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